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THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

THE main question in all present discussions of immigra- 
tion is : Does immigration injure the economic interests 
of the American wage-earner? The popular clamor 
for restriction of immigration proceeds from the assumption that 
immigration overcrowds the American labor market and swells 
the ranks of the unemployed, hordes of willing workers being 
driven by fear of starvation to compete for one job. To remedy 
this evil foreign immigration must be restricted : keep the 
" undesirable " immigrants out, and the American workingmen 
will be kept busy. The more consistent advocates of this view 
regard all immigrants as undesirable. It is an echo of the 
Malthusian theory, that population increases faster than the 
means of subsistence, with this modification, however, that the 
cause of the disproportion is found, not in the natural propaga- 
tion of the human species, but in immigration, which is believed 
to outrun the opportunities of employment. 

The present movement for restriction of immigration dates 
from the Chinese Exclusion Act. The problem of Asiatic im- 
migration is complicated, however, by the injection of the race 
question. This latter question is not involved in the restriction 
of immigration from European countries. Freedom of immi- 
gration was rejected as a general principle of American law by 
the act of 1893, which established the present inquisitorial 
procedure for the admission of immigrants. Still, the restrictive 
provisions of this law have not affected able-bodied foreign 
workers seeking admission to the United States. In order to 
examine the purely economic effects of immigration, let us first 
take an inventory of the industrial progress of the United States 
compared with the growth of population for the twenty years 
during which the present law has been in operation. 

I 
The population of the continental United States increased 
between 1890 and 1910 from 63,000,000 to 92,000,000, i. e. by 
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46 per cent. During the twenty-year period, 1 888-1 908, the 
production of coal in the United States nearly trebled, the 
increase being from 149,000,000 to 416,000,000 short tons. 
It must be remembered that the year 1908 was one of acute 
industrial depression. If the years 1887 and 1907 are chosen 
for comparison, the rate of increase appears much larger, viz. 
from 1 3 1 ,000,000 to 480,000,000 short tons. 1 As the exports 
of coal from the United States are insignificant, 2 these figures 
indicate that to-day three times as much coal is consumed in 
this country as twenty years ago. Coal is the foundation of 
modern industry. The increased consumption of coal indicates 
that the consumption of steam has increased threefold, i. e. that 
the whole American industry has grown in proportion. The 
production of steel, another basic article of modern industry, 
increased during the twenty-year period 1 888-1908 nearly five- 
fold, from 2,900,000 to 14,000,000 long tons. The effects of the 
crisis of 1908 on the steel industry were more depressing than 
on coal mining : the production of steel dropped 40 per cent 
from the high level reached in 1907. If in this matter again 
we substitute the period 1887— 1907, we shall find an increase 
of 600 per cent, viz. from 3,300,000 to 23,300,000 short tons. 
The production of copper more than quadrupled during the 
period 1888— 1908, viz. from 101,000 to 420,000 long tons. 
The production of lead more than doubled between 1888 and 
1908, the increase being from 152,000 to 310,000 short tons. 
During the twenty-year period 1 887-1907, the increase amounted 
to 150 per cent.' The number of ton-miles of freight carried 
over American railways nearly trebled from 1890 to 1909, the 
increase being from T] billions to 219 billions. 4 The total 
amount of bank clearings in the United States likewise nearly 

•United States Geological Survey. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1908, 
part ii, p. 25. 

2 The net exports of coal from the United States in each of the years 1907 and 1908 
amounted to less than 11 ,000,000 tons, i. e. to less than three per cent of the annual 
production. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1909, pp. 423, 457. 

3 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1909, table no. 312. 

4 Ibid. Cf. also Interstate Commerce Commission, Twenty-second Annual Report 
on the Statistics of Railways, p. 59. The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission do not run further back than 1890. 
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trebled in the twenty-year period between 1889 and 1909, hav- 
ing grown from $53,500,000,000 to $158,600,000,000.' The 
increase in the amount of bank clearings may be accepted as a 
fair index of the aggregate industrial expansion. 2 Thus, while 
the economic activities of the people of the United States have 
trebled during the last twenty years, population has increased 
by less than one-half. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery has lessened the 
potential demand for new laborers, yet the pace of industrial 
development has been faster than the progress of invention, as 
can be shown in the matter of bituminous coal mining. " The 
average tonnage per man per day had advanced from 2.56 short 
tons in 1890 to 3.34 tons in 1908, an advance of 30 per cent in 
productive efficiency." 3 At the same time the production of 
bituminous coal trebled, increasing from 111,000,000 to 333,- 
000,000 short tons. The growing demand for coal necessitated 
an increase of the working force from 192,000 in 1890 to 
516,000 in 1908. 4 Thus while productive efficiency has in- 
creased at the rate of 30 per cent, the actual demand for labor 
has increased at the rate of 168 per cent. The number of rail- 
way employees increased from 749,301 in 1890 to 1,502,823 in 
1909, i. e. exactly 100 per cent. 5 The average number of 
wage-earners employed in manufactures increased between 1889 
and 1904 from 4,200,000 to 6,100,000 persons, 6 i. e. at the rate 
of 45 per cent in fifteen years, which corresponds to an approxi- 
mate increase of 60 per cent in twenty years. 7 In reality, the 
rate of increase of the number of wage-earners employed in 

'Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1909, table no. 312. 

8 Professor Irving Fisher estimates that the total trade of the United States increased 
from $191,000,000,000 to $387,000,000,000 in the thirteen years, 1896-1909. 
The Purchasing Power of Money (The Macmillan Company, 1911), p. 304. 

3 Mineral Resources of the United States, 1908, p. 40. 

4 Ibid. pp. 25, 41. 

6 Interstate Commerce Commission, Twelfth Annual Report on the Statistics of 
Railways, p. 40, and Twenty-second Annual Report, p. 34. 

'Bureau of the Census, Manufactures, 1905, part i, p. xxxvi. 

7 According to the formula (1 -f- x) lh = 1.45, x being the annual rate of increase, 
the increase for twenty years would be equal to 64 per cent. 
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manufactures was much larger, by reason of a" radical difference 
in the method of ascertaining the average number of wage- 
earners," which resulted in " materially reducing the total 
average number of wage-earners " reported for 1905. 1 

II 
It has been shown that the demand for labor within the last 
twenty years has outrun the growth of population, both through 
natural increase and through immigration. The result has been 
a constant stream of population from the farming to the indus- 
trial sections of the country. This economic phenomenon is 
lost sight of by those who lament the tendency of the " recent 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe " to crowd into the 
congested cities of the East, " unlike their predecessors of sturdy 
Teutonic and Scandinavian stock, to whom we owe the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of our Central West and 
Northwest." The disposal of the public domain has left no 
cheap land available for settlement. The rise of land values in 
the western states has stimulated emigration of American farm- 
ers to the cheap lands of the Canadian Northwest. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that, at the present time, 
farmers and farm laborers are scantily represented among the 
Irish, German and Scandinavian immigrants. Among the Slav 
and Italian immigrants, on the contrary, the majority are farm 
workers, as is shown in Table I. But, unlike the Scandinavian 
and German immigrants of the past generation, the Slav or 
Italian peasant who comes to us today finds no other oppor- 
tunity open to him in the agricultural sections of the United 
States but to hire out as a farm laborer, with the uncertain 
prospect of eventually raising himself to the position of a 
tenant. 

1 In 1890 " the average number of persons employed was computed for the actual 
time the establishments were reported as being in operation," whereas in 1900 and 
1905 the average number was computed "by using 12, the number of calendar 
months, as a divisor into the total of the average numbers reported for each month." 
The effect of this change of method is shown in the case of twelve selected industries, 
where the average number computed "as an abstract unit (like the foot-pound)" 
was 475,473, whereas the total " computed on the basis of time in operation would 
have exceeded 650,000," the variation being as high as 36 per cent. Twelfth Cen- 
sus, Manufactures, part i, pp. cvi, ex and cxi. 
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Table I. Immigration of Farmers and Farm Laborers, 1910 ' 





TOTAL NUMBER 

OF IMMIGRANTS 

WITH DEFINITE 

OCCUPATIONS 


FARMERS AND FARM LABORERS 


NATIONALITY 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 




42,117 

3 2 >!39 

43.703 
152,945 
107,862 
24,850 
26,599 
35.168 
18,592 


10,921 

4. 1 13 

7,282 
88,348 
67,178 
17.273 
17.049 
18,228 

11,868 


24 
13 
17 
58 
62 
70 
64 

52 

64 




Polish .... 

Croatian and Slovenian 

Lithuanian .... 



Notwithstanding all that is said and written about the scarcity 
of farm labor, the fact is that labor is in demand on the farms 
only during a part of the summer, and this at the rates the 
farmer is able to pay, which are presumably lower than the 
wages of the common laborer in the cities. The assertion that 
the foreigners crowd into the cities through ignorance of the 
opportunities in the farming section certainly does not apply to 
the native-born country youth, who though fully aware of the 
opportunities at the home farm prefer nevertheless employment 
in the cities. If it were true that the oversupply of cheap alien 
labor in the cities has reduced the rate of wages below the 
standard that a native-born American workman is willing to ac- 
cept, while there is a scarcity of labor in the farming sections, 
the farmer boy, failing to find employment at living wages in 
the city, would in the long run be forced by economic necessity 
to return home, where work is assured him on his father's farm. 
The fact that he stays in the city, despite " back to the soil " 
harangues, is the best evidence that the same tendency among 
recent immigrants is due to the relation of supply and demand 
in the American labor market, and not to the racial character- 
istics of the immigrants. It is the phenomenal industrial devel- 
opment of the United States that stimulates immigration from 

■Compiled from the Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
1910, table x. The total number is obtained by subtracting from the total admitted 
those without occupations (including women and children). 
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the rural districts of the old and the new world to the great 
American cities. 

Ill 

The primitive method of reasoning which postulates a per- 
sonal agent for every phenomenon has sought to account for 
the movement of population from Europe to the United States 
by " the propaganda conducted by steamship ticket agents." 
The facts brought to light by the investigation of the Immigra- 
tion Commission in Europe will tend to dissipate this pop- 
ular delusion. The commission found that in Greece, which 
" according to its population furnishes more immigrants to the 
United States than any other country, . . . solicitation by 
steamship companies probably plays relatively a small part even 
as a contributory cause of the movement." In Austria " gov- 
ernment officials and others interested in the emigration situa- 
tion expressed the belief that the solicitations of agents had 
little effect on the emigration movement, which was influenced 
almost entirely by economic conditions." 

The immigrant is not as simple-minded and credulous as he 
is popularly represented to be. 

Several American States have attempted to attract immigrants by the 
distribution in Europe of literature advertising the attractions of such 
States. A few States have sent commissioners to various countries for 
the purpose of inducing immigration, but although some measure of 
success has attended such efforts the propaganda has had little effect 
on the immigration movement as a whole. 1 

Certainly there are steamship agents in all parts of Europe, and 
they compete with one another for the passenger traffic. As a 
rule, however, they reach only those who have already made up 
their minds to emigrate to the United States. 

The number of immigrants varies with the business situation in 
the United States. This connection is clearly reflected in Table 
II, which gives the immigration statistics for the fiscal years 
1905-1910.* The tide of immigration was rising until 1907. 

■Abstract of the Report on Emigration Conditions in Europe, pp. 31-34. 
'Annual Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration; 1908, p. 228, and 
and 1910, p. 14. 
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Table II. Immigration and Emigration, 1905-1910 
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YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 



I905 
1906 
1907 
I908 
1909 
I9IO 



admitted 
(thousands) 



IO6O 

1 166 

1438 

925 

944 
1198 



DEPARTED 
(THOUSANDS) 



385 

356 
43i 
715 
400 
380 



NET IMMIGRATION 
(THOUSANDS) 



675 

8lO 

1007 

2IO 

544 
818 



During the fiscal year 1908 it dropped at once by half a million, 
while emigration from the United States increased by nearly 
300,000. During the next year immigration remained stationary, 
but emigration fell off. In 19 10 immigration and emigration re- 
turned to the level of 1906. The same tendencies appear still more 
clearly if the returns are compared by months, as in Table III. 

Table III. Average Monthly Immigration and Emigration, 1907-1909 



PERIOD 


ADMITTED 
(THOUSANDS) 


departed 

(thousands) 


NET IMMIGRATION (+) 
OR EMIGRATION ( — ) 


July i-October 31, 1907. . . . 

Dec. 1, 1907-Aug. 31, 1908 . . 
Sept. 1, 1908-June 30, 1909 . 


Il6 
132 

45 

87 


47 
94 
59 
30 


+ 69 
+ 38 
—14 

+57 



From July 1 to October 31, 1907, immigration and emigration 
went on normally. The latter part of October witnessed the 
outbreak of the crisis, and the next month emigration doubled. 
Immigration still remained normal, inasmuch as those who 
arrived here in November had left their homes before the 
crisis. But from December immigration dropped to one-third 
of the number of arrivals in November. During the next nine 
months emigration exceeded immigration by 14,000 persons 
monthly. From September 1, 1908, the situation began to im- 
prove, and the number of immigrants went up again, while the 
number of departures went down. 

The question arises : How does immigration adjust itself to 
the business situation in the United States? Precisely as the 
supply of any commodity adjusts itself to the demand. The 
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net increase of the population of the United States through 
immigration for the five years from July i , 1 903 to June 30, 
1908, is officially estimated at 3,200,000.' Allowance must be 
made for deaths among these immigrants. The annual death 
rate in the United States during the same period averaged 16 
per iooo. 3 The total number of survivors among the new- 
comers may be estimated at 2,944,000. In order to live they 
had to work, beg or steal. If they found work by crowding 
out others, those who were displaced were confronted with the 
same alternative. According to an official investigation made 
by the Bureau of Immigration, the total number of inmates of 
penal institutions, insane asylums and almshouses in 1908 was 
610,477,' which included native and naturalized citizens and 
aliens. The enumeration of the same classes by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1904 gave their aggregate number as 634,877/ 
A comparison of these figures clearly shows that the large im- 
migration of the five-year period 1 903-1 908 was accompanied 
by an actual decrease of pauperism and crime. It is obvious 
that if the three million new immigrants imposed no new burdens 
upon the charitable and penal institutions of the country, they 
must somehow have earned a livelihood. In other words, im- 
migration adjusted itself to the demand for " hands." 

The method by which this adjustment is effected is thus 
described by the Immigration Commission : 

It is entirely safe to assert that letters from persons who have emigrated 
to friends at home have been the immediate cause of by far the greater 
part of the remarkable movement from southern and eastern Europe to 
the United States during the past twenty-five years. There is hardly 
a village or community in southern Italy and Sicily that has not con- 
tributed a portion of its population to swell the tide of emigration to 
the United States, and the same is true of large areas of Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Turkey and the Balkan States. ... It was fre- 

1 Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1908, p. 228. 
"Mortality Statistics, 1907, p. 94. 

* Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1908, p. 96. 

* Benevolent institutions, p. 12. Paupers in almshouses, p. 6. Insane and feeble- 
minded in hospitals and institutions, pp. 6 and 207. Prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquents, pp. 14 and 228. 
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quently stated to members of the Commission that letters from persons 
who had emigrated to America were passed from hand to hand until 
most of the emigrants' friends and neighbors were acquainted with the 
contents. In periods of industrial activity, as a rule, the letters so 
circulated contain optimistic references to wages and opportunities for 
employment in the United States. . . . The reverse is true during 
seasons of industrial depression in the United States. At such times 
intending emigrants are quickly informed by their friends in the 
United States relative to conditions of employment, and a great falling 
off in the tide of emigration is the immediate result. . . . Emigrants 
as a rule are practically assured that employment awaits them in 
America before they leave their homes for ports of embarkation. . . . 
In fact it may be said that immigrants, or at least newly-arrived immi- 
grants, are substantially the agencies which keep the American labor 
market supplied with unskilled laborers from Europe. . . . As a rule 
each immigrant simply informs his nearest friends that employment can 
be had and advises them to come. It is these personal appeals which, 
more than all other agencies, promote and regulate the tide of Euro- 
pean emigration to America. 1 

These conclusions of the Immigration Commission are cor- 
roborated by Table IV, compiled from the reports of the Com- 



Table IV. Inducement of Immigration 





NUMBERS 

(thousands) 


PERCENTAGES 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


I908 


1909 1910 


1908 
100 


1909 


1910 


Total immigrant aliens admitted • . 


783 


752 j 1042 

! 


100 


100 




596 

128 

59 


S83 857 

122 1 133 

47 52 


76 
16 

8 


77 

17 

6 


82 

13 

5 



missioner General of Immigration. 2 It shows that the bulk 
of the immigrants come to join relatives, and that only a small 



1 Emigration Conditions in Europe, pp. 29-31. 

'Annual Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration: 1908, p. 15; 
1909, p. 23; 1910, p. 21. 
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proportion of those who land here have neither relatives nor 
friends to meet them on arrival. There is a remarkable coin- 
cidence of the percentage ratios for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1908 and 1909. Both were partly affected by the 
crisis. On the other hand, the year 19 10 shows an addition of 
274,000, i. e. 47 per cent, to the number of immigrants com- 
ing to join their relatives, while the number of persons who 
came in 1908-19 10 to join friends and the number of those 
who seemingly had neither relatives nor friends in the United 
States exhibit only slight fluctuations from year to year. This 
means that, as soon as conditions improved, the first thought of 
the older immigrants was of their kin whom they had left 
behind ; friends came next. 

The correctness of this interpretation is supported by Table 
V, which shows the fluctuations in the number of immigrants 



Table V. Assisted Immigration 






YEAR ENDING JUNB 30 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Assisted immigrants (thousands) : 


275 
243 


220 
221 


274 
260 








+3 2 


— 1 


+ 14 




10 


8 


12 



whose passage was paid by their American relatives, compared 
with the number of dependents admitted — in official termi- 
nology, "no occupation (including women and children)" — 
and also the fluctuations in the number of persons whose passage 
was paid by persons " other than self or relative," i. e. by 
friends. 1 The fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, included four 
prosperous months, from July to October, 1907. Moreover, 
many of those who reached the United States later in the year 
had been provided with steamship tickets before the crisis. 

1 Annual Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration: 1908, pp. 15, 35; 
1909, pp. 23, 46; 1910, pp. 21, 57. 
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Their American relatives and friends must have been saving the 
money with which their passage was paid for some months pre- 
vious to their landing. Steamship tickets are quite commonly 
sold on small weekly payments. The full effect of the crisis 
therefore manifested itself during the next fiscal year (beginning 
July I, 1908), when the number of immigrants who arrived on 
tickets prepaid by their American relatives dropped twenty per 
cent. In 1910 their number again came up to the level of 
1908. In 1908 the number of such immigrants exceeded by 
32,000 the number of dependents coming to join their relatives 
who had preceded them. Evidently some of the resident aliens 
had raised the means to send for their brothers, sisters and 
other self-supporting relatives, in addition to the members of 
their immediate households. In 1909 the number of immi- 
grants assisted by their American relatives was barely equal to 
the total number of dependents who came to join their husbands 
and fathers. Apparently while employment was scarce the for- 
eign-born workman could spare no money to send for his more 
distant relatives. In 19 10 improved business conditions again 
brought to this country quite a number of breadwinners ( 14,000) 
whose passage was paid by their American relatives. The 
number of immigrants assisted by their American friends 
showed similar fluctuations. 

To sum up : " emigration from Europe proceeds according to 
well-defined individual plans rather than in a haphazard way." z 
The supply of immigrant labor, like that of any other com- 
modity, may sometimes exceed the demand and at other times 
fall short of it. In the long run, however, supply and demand 
approximately balance each other. 

Whenever the total of arrivals in one year exceeds the million 
mark, there is in certain quarters a feeling of alarm. If we 
compare, however, the totals for industrial cycles, including 
years of panic, of depression and of prosperity, we find a re- 
markable regularity in the ratio of immigration to population. 
In Table VI the addition to population through immigration 
during the twenty-year period 1891-1910 is collated with the 

'The Immigration Commission. Abstract of the Report on Emigration Conditions 
in Europe, p. 30. 
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corresponding figures for the preceding two periods of equal 
length. 

Table VI. Population and Immigration 



CENSUS 


POPULATION 


IMMIGRATION FOR 20 YEARS FOLLOWING 


YEAR 


THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 


PERCENTAGE RATIO TO 

POPULATION AT 

PRECEDING CENSUS 


PERIOD 


I850 . . . 
I87O . . . 
I89O . . . 


23,192 
38,558 
62,622 


5,019 

8,059 
12,483 


21.2 
20.9 
I9.9 


185I-I87O 
I87I-I89O 
189I-I9IO 



These figures show that during the past sixty years, notwith- 
standing the fluctuations from year to year, in the long run the 
ratio of immigration to population has been well-nigh constant, 
with a slightly declining tendency as population has grown. Al- 
though the total number of immigrants for the period 1891- 
1910 was 50 per cent in excess of the total for the preceding 
period, yet the addition to population was relatively smaller 
during the later period. 

IV 
It is complained that the recent immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe have displaced in many occupations the 
earlier German and Irish immigrants with a higher standard of 
living. The statistics of occupations compiled by the Immigra- 
tion Commission from the original returns of the Twelfth Census 
show, however, that the actual effect of the recent immigration 
from Italy and Austria has been a readjustment of the foreign- 
born population on the social scale. The earlier immigrants, the 
Germans and the Irish, have worked their way upward, leaving 
common labor to later immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. An abstract of that compilation is presented in Table 
VII. 1 It will be observed that the natives of Austria-Hungary 
furnish a strikingly high proportion of miners, compared with 
the Germans and Irish. The Poles and Italians furnish a pro- 

1 The Immigration Commission. Abstract of the Report on Occupations etc. 
Table A. 
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Table VII. Distribution of Foreign-born Male Bread-winners according 
to Nationality and Occupation, 1900 (percentages) 



OCCUPATIONS 



Laborers (not on farms) 
Miners and quarrymen . 
Steam railroad employees 
lion and steel workers . 
Skilled mechanics ' . 
Business and professions ! 
Farmers, planters and over 

seers 

All others 



10.2 

i-5 

i-5 

i-7 

12.0 

18.8 

20.7 
33-6 



: 



22.3 

3-2 

4.4 

2.8 

10.5 

19.1 

9.4 
28.3 



33-z 
9.2 
6.2 

0.9 

8-5 
15.1 

1.6 

25-3 



18.8 

18.9 

2.1 

3-8 

5.6 

i3-i 

5-2 
32-5 



POLISH 


HUNGARIAN 


29.1 


22.3 


7-7 


30.0 


2.1 


1.8 


6.6 


5-3 


6-3 


5.0 


13-4 


10.0 


5-7 


1.6 


29.1 


24.0 



portion of common laborers higher than the Irish and much 
higher than the Germans. On the other hand, one-fifth of the 
Germans are farmers, whereas the percentage of farmers among 
the natives of Poland and Austria is very small, and among the 
Hungarians and Italians it is negligible. The Germans and the 
Irish likewise show higher percentages of skilled mechanics and 
of persons engaged in business and the professions. 

To throw the social gradation among the various nationalities 
more into relief, all specified occupations of the preceding table 
are combined in Table VIII under two heads: (1) higher 
grade, comprising skilled mechanics, business and professional 

Table VIII. Distribution of Foreign-born Male Bread-winners according 
to Nationality and Grade of Occupation, 1900 (percentages) 



NATIONALITY (AS DETERMINED BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH) 



German . . 
Irish . . , 
Italian . . 

Austrian . 
Polish . . . 
Hungarian 



HIGHER-GRADE 


LOWER-GRADK 


OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 


(PER CENT) 


(per cent) 


5i-5 


I4.9 


39-o 


32.7 


25.2 


49-5 


23-9 


43- 6 


20.4 


50.4 


16.6 


59-4 



'Including men in the building trades, blacksmiths, boot and shoemakers etc., 
machinists, printers etc., tobacco and cigar factory operatives. 

2 This group comprises the census classes of "professional service," "manu- 
facturers and officials etc." and "trade and transportation" (exclusive of "steam 
railroad employees " ) . 
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men and farmers, and (2) lower grade, comprising laborers, 
miners, railroad hands and iron and steel workers. More than 
one-half of all the German immigrants are farmers, skilled 
mechanics, professional and business men, little more than one- 
seventh are employed in the coarser grades of labor. Among 
the Italians, Hungarians and Slavs the proportion is reversed. 
The contrast is even more striking between the native white 
of native parentage and the foreign-born. The statistics of 
occupation presented in Table IX disclose a tendency among 



Table IX. Distribution of Natives and Immigrants according to 
Occupation, 1900 (percentages) 1 



OCCUPATIONS 


NATIVE WHITE OF 
WHITE PARENTAGE 


FOREIGN-BORN 
WHITE 


Steam railroad employees 


8.0 

i-5 

2.4 

1.1 

9-3 
21.3 
28.3 

19-3 
8.8 


14-5 
5-i 

2-5 

2.8 

15-3 
18.6 

14.7 

6.6 

19.9 


Farmers, planters and overseers .... 



the white males of native stock towards agriculture, commercial 
and professional pursuits, while manual labor, other than farm- 
ing, is left to the foreign-born. This appears even more clearly 
in the following summary (Table X) : 

Table X. Distribution of Natives and Immigrants according to Principal 
Classes of Occupations 



OCCUPATIONS 



Agriculture, business and professional 

pursuits 

All other occupations 



NATIVE WHITE OF 

NATIVE PARENTAGE 

(PER cent) 



68.9 

3i-i 



FOREIGN WHITE 
(PER CENT) 



39-9 
60.1 



1 Twelfth Census, Occupations, table xxxiv. 

2 Blacksmiths, boot and shoemakers etc., carpenters and joiners, engineers etc., 
machinists, marble and stonecutters, masons, metal workers, painters etc., printers 
etc. , woodworkers, tobacco and cigar-factory operatives. 
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It is not true, however, that there has been any displacement 
of native by foreign labor, even in those occupations which 
show a higher percentage of foreign-born than of native white 
of native stock. A comparison of the numbers of miners and 
laborers in 1890 and 1900 (Table XI) shows a numerical in- 



Table XI. Native Whites 


in Lower-grade Occupations 


OCCUPATIONS 


1890 
(thousands) 


1900 

(thousands) 


increase 
(thousands) 


increase 

(percent) 


Miners and quarrymen. . 
Laborers (not on farms). 


III 
628 


181 

95S 


70 
330 


63 

53 



crease of native whites of native parentage employed in those 
occupations. Thus even in such occupations as mining and 
common labor, where the competition of the immigrants is 
keenest, the employment of native workmen of native parentage 
increased from 1890 to 1900 at a rate far in excess of the rate 
of increase of population through births and immigration, which 
was only 21 per cent. 

In summing up the effect of the influx of recent immigrants 
upon native American wage-earners and upon the earlier immi- 
grants from Great Britain and northern Europe, the Immigra- 
tion Commission, despite its pronounced bias in favor of 
restriction, is compelled to concede an " advancement in the 
scale of occupation " of some portion " of native Americans and 
of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and members of other races 
who constituted the wage-earning classes before the arrival of 
recent immigrants." This readjustment of the working person- 
nel of the nation has been the result of " the remarkable expan- 
sion in manufacturing and mining," which has created " additional 
places for experienced and trained employees in supervisory 
and skilled positions." Speaking of the " racial displacement 
in the various industries," the commission points out that 

earlier employees . . . have been able , because of the demand growing 
out of the general industrial expansion, to attain to the more skilled 
and responsible technical and executive positions which require em- 
ployees of training and experience. . . . This tendency is best illustrated 
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by the distribution of employees according to race in the bituminous 
coal mines. In this industry all the so-called " company " occupations, 
which are paid on a basis of a daily, weekly, or monthly rate, are 
occupied by native Americans or by earlier immigrants and their 
children, while the southern and eastern Europeans are confined to 
pick mining and to unskilled and common labor. The same situation 
exists in iron and steel and glass manufacturing, the textile manufac- 
turing industries, and in all divisions of manufacturing enterprise. 1 

V 

In all arguments in support of restriction it is assumed as axio- 
matic that the tendency of recent immigration has been to keep 
down the wages of American labor. The Immigration Com- 
mission reluctantly admits, however, that, in the industries cov- 
ered by its investigation, "as a matter of fact, it has not ap- 
peared . . . that it was usual for employers to engage recent im- 
migrants at wages actually lower than those prevailing at the 
time of their employment in the industry where they were em- 
ployed." * But the development of industry has been attended 
" by the invention of mechanical devices and processes which 
have eliminated the skill and experience formerly required in a 
large number of occupations." 

[These] inventions have made it possible to operate the plants with a 
much smaller proportion of skilled and specialized employees than was 
formerly the case. It is this condition of industrial affairs, as already 
stated, which has made it possible to give employment to the untrained, 
inexperienced, non-English-speaking immigrant of recent arrival in the 
United States. 5 

It goes without saying that unskilled labor is cheaper than 
skilled labor. Since the native American or the earlier immi- 
grant is a skilled worker, while the recent immigrant is an un- 
skilled laborer, the former, of course, commands a higher wage 
than the latter. But the difference is due to the grade of em- 
ployment, not to racial characteristics. 

The standards of living of the various classes of wage-workers 
being necessarily determined by their wages, one must expect 

1 Abstract of the Report on Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, pp. 226, 228. 
* Ibid. p. 220. *Ibid. p. 221. 
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to find generally a greater degree of congestion and retrench- 
ment in a settlement of unskilled laborers than in a neighbor- 
hood where the residents are mostly skilled mechanics. The 
converse proposition, however, that because the immigrant 
worker has been accustomed to a lower standard of living at 
home he will be satisfied with less than the standard wages in 
the United States, is confuted by the economic make-up of our 
industrial system. 

A Polish peasant may have lived in a straw-thatched cabin at 
home, but in Chicago he will find none for rent, because the 
owner of a city lot cannot afford the luxury of maintaining such 
a cabin. The employer of labor must pay to his hands at least 
enough to provide for the payment of rent to the landlord. 
And it must be borne in mind that the immigrants are mostly 
concentrated in great cities, where rent is high, while the native 
American workmen predominate in small towns with low rents. 
The American workman may be better housed, but it is the 
amount expended for rent, not the equivalent in comfort re- 
ceived by the workman, that affects the rate of wages. So when 
the article produced by immigrant labor in New York must com- 
pete in the market with the article produced by native American 
labor in a small New England town, it is open to question 
whether immigrant labor is underbidding American labor, or 
whether the reverse is the case. 

As in the matter of rent, so in the matter of wearing apparel. 
At home the Lithuanian peasant may have walked barefoot, 
but when he comes to work in the mines of Pennsylvania he 
must wear American shoes. In the backwoods of his native 
country he wore a sheepskin coat, which he had inherited from 
his father. When he comes to work in the stockyards of Chi- 
cago he must wear a suit of American clothes. The prices 
which the alien workman must pay in an American department 
store for the cheapest shoes and clothes are fixed, not by his 
imported individual or racial psychology, but by the American 
manufacturer, the American railway manager and the Ameri- 
can department-store proprietor, everyone of them eager to 
make an American profit, in order to maintain an American 
standard of living for themselves. 
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In the United States the immigrant cannot continue to lead 
the " simple life " to which he was accustomed at home. Willy- 
nilly he must from the day of his arrival adapt himself to the 
American standard of living, because the European standard of 
living is here simply impracticable. 

In comparing the standards of living of the immigrant and of 
the native American workman, another fact must not be lost 
sight of, viz. that immigrant families are, as a rule, larger than 
those of native Americans, as is shown in Table XII. Nor, as 



Table XII. Size of Native and Immigrant Families ' 



Native white : 
Native father . 
Foreign father 

Foreign-born . . 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
PER FAMILY 




Table XIII shows, is the percentage of families supported in 
part by the earnings of the wife and children higher among 
immigrants than among other classes of wage-earners. All 
other things being equal, the up-keep of a larger immigrant 
family must cost more than that of a smaller native American 
family. 

The fact that the immigrant who has no family in the United 
States is at first content to deny himself many comforts does 
not justify the conclusion that he will be satisfied with a wage 
just sufficient to provide the bare necessities of life. If he 
denies himself comforts, it is to save money. While the un- 
married native workman may save or spend at pleasure, the 
immigrant, in nearly every case, must save money. If he has 



1 The figures here presented are compiled from the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission. The average number of members in a family has been obtained by sub- 
tracting from the average number of members per household the average number of 
boarders per household. Cf. Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, pp. 149, 
153; Immigrants in Cities, pp. 22, 29. 
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Table XIII. Percentage of Families Supported in Part by Earnings op 
Wife and Children 1 





WAGES SUPPLEMENTED BY EARNINGS OF 




NATIVITY 


WIFE 


CHILDREN 


WIFE AND 
CHILDREN 


TOTAL 


Native white — 


3-i 
3-° 
3-9 


I4.O 
1 1. 2 
12.8 


°-5 
0.4 

°-5 


I7.6 
I4.6 
17.2 



left wife and children in his native country, he must save money 
to pay their passage. If his own passage was paid by a relative 
or a friend, he must save to repay his debt. Moreover, hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants annually return home, and 
their passage must be paid out of their savings. The number 
of such emigrants during the panic year 1908 was 715,000. 
During the same year the number of immigrants whose passage 
was paid by relatives or friends reached 275,000. Altogether 
nearly a million immigrants are shown by official records to 
have saved at least the price of one steamship ticket each, 
aside from railway transportation between the seaports and the 
inland points on both sides. At a conservative estimate, the 
total cost averaged $50 per person, aggregating about $50,000,- 
000 in one year, nearly all of which was handled by the Ameri- 
can offices of the steamship companies. In addition to this, 
large sums of money are annually sent home by the immigrants. 
It is estimated by the Immigration Commission that $275,000,- 
000 was sent abroad by immigrants in the year 1907. This 
estimate " does not take into account the large sums carried 
abroad by returning immigrants." 2 It is evident that the 
wages of the immigrants must needs be sufficient to enable 
them to save these hundreds of millions of dollars, after paying 
American prices for all necessities of life. 

After an intensive study of the racial composition of operating 

1 Compiled from the report of the Immigration Commission. Cf. Immigrants in 
Manufacturing and Mining, p. 139. 

2 Abstract of the Report on Immigrant Banks, p. 20. 
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forces in the principal industries, based upon information re- 
ceived for more than half a million wage-earners in mines and 
manufacturing industries, the Immigration Commission has 
discovered no evidence of employment of immigrants " at wages 
actually lower than those prevailing at the time in the industry 
where they are employed." Still, the commission finds " ground 
for argument or speculation " to the effect " that the availability 
of the large supply of recent immigrant labor prevented the 
increase in wages which otherwise would have resulted during 
recent years from the increased demand for labor." ' 

This, however, is simply begging the question. The commis- 
sion recognizes that " the industrial expansion which had orig- 
inally caused the immigration of southern and eastern Europeans 
was in turn stimulated by their presence, and new industrial 
undertakings were doubtless projected on the assumption of the 
continuing availability of this class of labor." It follows, con- 
versely, that had there been no available supply of recent 
immigrant labor these new industrial undertakings might not 
have been projected at all. But if they had not been pro- 
jected there would have been less demand for cheap labor in 
excess of the available supply and, consequently, less occasion 
for an increase in wages. Instead of indicating that immigration 
has prevented an " increase in wages which otherwise would 
have resulted," the facts brought to light by the investigations 
of the Immigration Commission furnish ground for the assump- 
tion — paradoxical as it may seem at a superficial glance — that 
the availability of the large supply of recent immigrant labor 
has prevented a reduction of the wages of the older employees. 

The prime force which has made industrial expansion so 
rapid in recent times has been the general introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. The immediate effect of the introduction of 
every new machine has been the displacement of the trained 
mechanic by the unskilled laborer. The struggle of the work- 
man against the machine in England during the early part of 
the nineteenth century need not be retold. The economists 
sought to meet this opposition by the argument that the cheap- 

1 Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, pp. 220, 266. 
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ness of machine-made products stimulated consumption of 
manufactured goods and created an increased demand for labor, 
which in the long run would offset the loss of employment 
through introduction of machinery. This argument could 
stand only on the assumption of a very considerable industrial 
expansion. To use bituminous coal mining as an example : in 
the mines of West Virginia a team of two skilled pick miners 
can produce 10 tons of coal a day: but, where machine mining 
has been introduced, one machine runner with one helper and 
eight loaders can turn out 50 tons a day. 1 Accordingly, if a force 
of 100 skilled pick miners produced 500 tons of coal per day, 
the same output would be produced with the aid of machinery 
by a force of 20 skilled machine men and 80 laborers. It may 
be assumed that the requisite number of common laborers 
would be found in the home market. In order to provide 
skilled work for the 80 pick miners displaced by the machine, 
the daily output of coal must be increased to 2500 tons, which 
would require an additional supply of 320 unskilled laborers. 
Suppose through restriction of immigration the additional supply 
of unskilled labor were cut down one-half. The total available 
supply of labor would then consist of the 20 pick miners who 
might find employment as machine runners and helpers, the 
80 laborers who would displace an equal number of pick miners, 
the 80 pick miners displaced by the machine and an additional 
supply of 160 unskilled immigrant laborers, in all 340 men. 
The force of operatives could then be increased only to 34 
teams, consisting of 68 skilled miners and 272 laborers ; there 
would be only 48 vacancies of a higher grade for the 80 skilled 
miners displaced by machinery; and the remaining 32 would 
have to accept employment at loading coal — of course at the 
usual wages paid for common labor. The fact noted by the 
Immigration Commission that only " a small part" of the old 
employees, consisting of the inefficient element, are in competi- 
tion with the recent immigrants, is of course the " result of the 
expansion of the industry," which has opened to " the larger 
proportion " opportunities for " advancement to the more skilled 

'Annual Report of the Department of Mines, West Virginia (1909), pp. xi, 73, 
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and responsible positions." I These opportunities, however, 
were conditional upon the availability of a proportionate supply 
of immigrant labor for unskilled and subordinate positions. 

There has been some speculation, originating with the late 
General Walker, that " less immigration of a character tending 
to keep down wages and working conditions might have been 
attended by a larger natural increase among the native-born 
portion of the population." 2 This argument was answered in 
anticipation seventy years ago by Professor Merivale of Oxford, 
who called attention to the self-evident truth that " however 
rapid reproduction may be, it takes at all events the space of a 
generation to replace the loss of adult labor." 3 

VI 

Wage-earners complain that wages have not kept pace with 
the rising cost of living, and immigration is held responsible for 
labor's acquiescence in this indirect reduction of wages. It is 
maintained, in particular, that the constant influx of new immi- 
grants has made the organization of labor extremely difficult. 
The statistics of the Immigration Commission show, however, 
that trade-unionism is as strong among the immigrants as among 
the native American workmen. The ratio of organized workers 
to all male wage-earners in each population group is shown in 
Table XIV. While on the whole trade-unionism is very weak 



Table XIV. Organization of Native and Immigrant Labor 4 


NATIVITY OF WAGE-EARNERS 


PERCENTAGE 
ORGANIZED 


Native-bom of native father: 

White 


13-9 
17.9 
H. I 
13-4 







1 Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, p. 262. 

2 Ibid. p. 220. 

5 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, vol. i, p. 146. 
4 Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, p. 141. 
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in the field covered by the investigation of the Commission, it 
is manifest from the practical uniformity of the percentages for 
each group that distinctions of birth, race and color do not ex- 
plain this weakness. Neither could a line be drawn in respect 
of unionism between the " desirable " immigrants from northern 
and western Europe and the " undesirable aliens from southern 
and eastern Europe." This fact is brought to light by the com- 
parison in Table XV of the principal immigrant races that are 
represented by at least 500 persons each 1 in the statistics of the 

Table XV. Organization of Immigrant Labor 



* DESIRABLE RACES 



French Canadian 

English 

Irish 

Swedish 

Bohemian and Moravian . . 
German 

Total 

" UNDESIRABLE " RACES 

North Italian 

Lithuanian 

Hebrew 

Ruthenian 

Slovak ... 

South Italian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Total 



TOTAL 

NUMBER 



573 
524 
724 
SiS 
537 
1,101 



3.974 



ORGANIZED 



133 
87 

IO7 
48 
26 

Si 



452 



PER CENT 



23.2 
16.6 
14.8 

9-3 
4.8 
4.6 



11.4 



881 


351 


39-8 


1,408 


497 


35-3 


761 


163 


21.4 


684 


144 


21. 1 


1,706 


234 


13-7 


2,428 


258 


10.5 


1,501 


146 


9-7 


3,280 


313 


9-5 



12,649 



2,106 



16.6 



1 Smaller groups have been omitted because, where the numbers are small, the 
ratios are liable to be influenced by exceptional circumstances and local conditions; 
for example, the highest percentage of organized workmen, ioo per cent, was found 
among the Mexicans, because the investigators of the commission chanced to come 
across 56 Mexican miners in a unionized mine. Report, loc. cit., p. 143. 
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Immigration Commission. On the whole, the average per- 
centage of union men among the " undesirable aliens " is higher 
than among the immigrants of the preferred races. The per- 
centage of trade-unionists among North Italians is nearly three 
times as high as among native Americans of native parentage ; 
the Lithuanians furnish twice as many as the more desirable 
Englishmen ; the Hebrews twice as many as the Swedes ; the 
Ruthenians are far ahead of the Americans of native stock; 
even the South Italians can boast a percentage twice as high as 
the Germans; the Magyars and the Slovaks (popularly known 
as " Huns") march in front of the Swedes; and the Poles, who 
are at the tail end of the procession of undesirables from east- 
ern Europe, still outnumber two to one their more favored kins- 
men, the Bohemians and Moravians. Considering that the 
native Americans and the members of the races which con- 
tributed most largely to the earlier immigration are, as a rule, 
engaged in higher occupations, where they are for the most part 
segregated from the recent immigrants, it is clear that the latter 
could not be an obstacle in the way of organization among the 
skilled men ; and that they have not been an obstacle is shown 
by the fact that the recent immigrants themselves furnish a 
higher percentage of organized workmen. Regardless of the 
opinions of the Immigration Commission, one thing seems to be 
well established by its statistics, viz. that there is no causal con- 
nection between immigration and the slow progress of organiza- 
tion among the industrial workers of the country. 

The main fact of importance is that even the strongest labor 
organizations, such as the brotherhoods of railway men, whose 
places could not be filled by recent immigrants in the event of 
a strike, have found it impossible to win increases of wages 
commensurate with the increased cost of living. The reason is 
that the principal industries today are controlled by combina- 
tions, which can afford to hold out as long as they choose, since 
they can recoup losses occasioned by strikes by increasing 
prices charged to the consumers. The workmen, on the con- 
trary, cannot strike without end. In the earlier days, when 
modern industry was still in its infancy and the country was still 
unsettled, the workmen were in a position, each for himself, 
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without any organization, to enforce a high rate of wages. 
Since, however, combinations of capital in all fields of industry 
have reduced competition among employers of labor to a min- 
imum, the unorganized wage-earners have no option but to 
accept the terms offered by the employers. 

VII 

Would complete exclusion of all immigration eventually assure 
steady work to all the unemployed and thus enable the workmen 
to turn the tables on the employers of labor? 

According to the Census of 1900, about one-fourth (22.3 
per cent) of all workers were unemployed during some portion 
of that year. An examination of the usual vocations of the un- 
employed shows that among masons and plasterers more than 
one-half were out of work a portion of the year. Next follow 
brick and tile-makers, of whom nearly one-half were at times 
unemployed. Among paperhangers, the proportion was 44 
per cent ; among carpenters and painters, over 40 per cent ; 
among fishermen, about one-half; among sailors, one-third. 
All these occupations are dependent upon the weather. Other 
trades are dependent upon and decline with these. Then there 
are seasonal trades, such as tailoring; more than one-fourth 
(27 per cent) of all tailors were out of work at some period 
during the year 1900. 1 If all immigration were henceforth ex- 
cluded, would a roller in a steel mill, when the works shut down 
in July, hire out as a section hand on a railway? Or could a 
sailor, who has a summer job on the lakes, find employment in 
a Jewish tailor shop on the west side of Chicago during the rush 
months of the winter season? To some extent industry could 
of course adapt itself to a reduced supply of labor. We know, 
however, that the mobility of labor is very limited. Should 
there be a lack of Italian section-hands in the summer to work at 
railway construction, the contractor could not replace them with 
Irish sailors, who are out of work in winter. Modern industry 
must produce unemployment, with or without immigration. 

So long as more hands are wanted every year to mine more 

1 Twelfth Census, Occupations, tables lxxxvii and xc. 
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coal, iron and copper, to produce more steel billets, to build 
new railways etc., American capital will be forced to look for 
new sources of supply of labor, notwithstanding the presence 
of unemployed at certain seasons in other branches of industry 

In all industrial countries there is a steady flow of labor from 
rural to urban districts. In the United States agricultural 
laborers are employed on the farms only a few months in the 
year, the rest of the time they must seek employment in the 
city. There were, however, in 1900 more than half a million 
colored servants, who were in fact mere farm laborers, and 
about a million and a half white servants. Were these two 
million servants to become industrial workers, they would for a 
few years fill the gap in the labor market which would result 
from the suspension of immigration. At the same time, the 
movement of labor from the farm to the factory must act as a 
drawback on the growth of farming, and if this movement were 
stimulated the prices of foodstuffs would rise. 

Next comes the machine. At present more than one-half of 
the output of coal in the United States is still mined without 
machinery (62.48 per cent in 1908). The shutting-out of im- 
migration would hasten the general introduction of mining 
machinery. The labor that would thus be displaced would 
form another substitute for immigration. 

Still, should all the substitutes for immigrant labor prove in- 
adequate for the needs of the employers, it must be remembered 
that capital is international ; production has advanced by such 
rapid strides in the United States because capital has had a 
sufficient supply of labor. Should there arise a scarcity of 
labor, American capital will emigrate. Instead of investing 
their profits in new mines and mills in the United States, Ameri- 
can capitalists will export their money to open up new mines 
and build railways in Mexico, in Mesopotamia, in Manchuria, 
in Siberia. 

Of course, the mines of Idaho and Colorado cannot be moved 
to Mexico. But it must be borne in mind that a mine can be 
operated only so long as, after paying all opera'ting expenses, it 
leaves a margin of profit on the investment. If the cost of 
mining and transportation does not leave a " reasonable profit" 
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to the owner of the mine, he shuts it down. The many aban- 
doned silver mines of the United States bear witness to the truth 
of this proposition. 

Billions of American capital are already invested in Mexican 
and other foreign undertakings. At present this is but a minor 
item compared with the profits of American industries annually 
reinvested at home. If, however, an artificial scarcity of labor 
were created in the United States, resulting in a rise of wages 
that would cut down the profits below the average of other 
countries, more American capital would seek investment abroad. 
The pace of American industry would slow up, and American 
capital would find new fields in the industrial development of 
foreign countries with cheap labor. American goods produced 
by better paid American labor could not compete in the world's 
market with the products of Mexican or Siberian labor directed 
by American capital. This competition would eventually throw 
out of employment a certain number of American workmen, re- 
storing the normal ratio between the active and the reserve labor 
forces, which is essential to our industrial system. 1 This out- 
come could not be prevented by obstructing the movement of 
workers from one country to another. 

Viewing the problem as a practical question of the day, how- 
ever, it is needless to speculate on the effects of complete ex- 
clusion of all immigration, inasmuch as this trade-unionist Utopia 
is not in sight yet. The Immigration Commission, after con- 
sidering a series of drastic measures that suggest a reversion to 
the political philosophy of the Prussian Polizei-Staat of the days 

1 "A surplus laboring population is ... a condition of existence of the capitalist 
mode of production. . . . With accumulation, and the development of productiveness 
of labor that accompanies it, the power of sudden expansion of capital grows also. 
. . . There must be the possibility of throwing great masses of men suddenly on the 
decisive points without injury to the scale of production in other spheres. . . . The 
whole form of the movement of modern industry depends, therefore, upon the con- 
stant transformation of a part of the laboring population into unemployed or half- 
employed hands. . . . Taking them as a whole, the general movements of wages are 
exclusively regulated by the expansion and contraction of the industrial reserve army. 
. . . They are, therefore, not determined by the variations of the absolute number of 
the working population, but by the varying proportions in which the working class is 
divided into active and reserve army, by the increase or diminution in the relative 
amount of the surplus population." Karl Marx, Capital, part i, ch. xxv, sec. 3. 
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of Frederic I, confined its recommendations to the illiteracy test, 
as the most feasible means to reduce the number of common 
laborers eligible for admission. What would be the effect of 
the enactment of this recommendation into law? 

The number of illiterates above the age of fourteen among 
the immigrants admitted during the twelve-year period from 
1 890-1910 averaged 187,000 annually. 1 An allowance must 
be made, however, for the number of illiterate women and girls 
who come to join their husbands and fathers, and who are not 
likely to be barred under any law. The average proportion of 
females admitted during the same twelve-year period was 30.5 
per cent of all immigrants. 3 An illiteracy test would accord- 
ingly bar about 130,000 common laborers annually. A falling 
off in the number of immigrants returning to their native coun- 
tries one-half as great as the fluctuation from 1908 to 1909 
would more than offset the effect of the proposed restrictive test 
upon the net annual addition to the ranks of labor. 

Isaac A. Hourwich. 

Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

'Abstract of the Statistical Review of Immigration to the United States, p. 51. 
*IHd. p. 49. 



